94               THE  TIME   OF  MY  LIFE
I would have a lot to tell them; Grandma %vould be glad; Grand-
father would feel my hands approvingly, then begin enumerating
advantages of farm life. But deep down within me was a longing
for St. Louis. I almost never recalled Dr. MofFett when he was in
the more objectionable stages of his dipsomania; practically all
my recollections were of the intervals between them, and then not
so much of him as of his surroundings. The atmosphere of dignified
luxury, his wonderful library, easy-chairs, a smouldering fire-
place, Susie tip-toeing about the house, Belle singing spirituals in
the kitchen. I meant to go back some time, not in hope of reviving
a dead past, but to refresh living memories.
In the meantime I might as well go back to New York. A
Mallory liner was in port, sailing that night. Captain Cartyra was
packing his things to go on board. I allowed myself the luxury of
a first-class ticket and went along with him.
Jose Cartyra was an ardent revolutionist with the instincts and
bearing of a well-bred Spanish gentleman, tempered in the hard
crucible of war. His patriotic zeal dated back through Cuba's
ten-year insurrection against Spanish tyranny, during the course
of which he acquired numerous battle scars and the distinction of
having been taken prisoner on two occasions and of being twice
condemned to death. As his rich and influential family had
remained loyal to Spain throughout the revolution, when the
Cubans were finally starved into submission, young Cartyra had
been graciously permitted to choose between exile and a third
and final death sentence.
He studied medicine at Harvard and law at the Sorbonne,
switching later to philosophy. But none of them lessened the
burden of his discontent; he could reconcile himself with nothing
less than Cuba's political independence. He drifted back to New
York, outfitted a fishing schooner and cruised the Wes,t Indies,
renewing former acquaintances, exploring bays and beaches, con-
spiring and planning against the day when continued oppression
would again ignite the flame of revolt. After ten years of alternating
hope and disappointment he gave up. His health impaired and
his fortune consumed, he had settled down to the inconsequential
job of teaching in a young ladies* seminary*
Consummation of his hopes approached slowly, like the coming
of winter; forces were gathering and mounting so imperceptibly
they burst upon him unawares. He had lost contact with former